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Truth to Tennyson, as to Emerson, was a 
matter of intuition, of instinct, of the heart. 
Tennyson has been compared with Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and Milton, and there is, 
of course, a sympathy between him and these, 
perhaps, in some respects, a closer sympathy 
than between him and Emerson. But with re- 
gard to that speculative, Teligious philosophy, 
characterized by a certain vagueness, which has 
been called New England Transcendentalism, 
and which is found expressed in substance in 
the essay "The Over-Soul," Tennyson stands 
side by side with Emerson. It is not probable 
that any one could find that they influenced 
each other, but they did live in the same era, 
although in different countries, and came un- 
der the same influences of that wave of ideal 
philosophy which supplanted the materialistic 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. We find, 
therefore, that in these ideas they are at one, 
namely, in the absence of a definite or formal 
system of belief; in the pantheistic idea of the 
mysterious union of God with nature and the 
soul; in the doctrine of the universal soul; in 
their trust in the reality of spiritual insight. 

F. M. Daenall. 
Southwestern Presbyterian University. 



CEKVANTES AND BOOKS OF 
CHIVALKY 

In his prologue to the first part of Don 
Quixote (1605), Cervantes makes a friend say 
to the author: "En efecto; llevad la mira 
puesta a, derribar la maquina mal fundada de 
estos caballerescos libros, aborrecidos de tantos 
y alabados de muchos mas; que si esto alcan- 
zdsedes, no habriades alcanzado poco." In the 
final chapter of the second part (1615), Cer- 
vantes repeats his purpose in writing Don 
Quixote, and boasts of success: "pues no ha 
sido otro mi deseo que poner en aborrecimiento 
de los hombres las fingidas y disparatadas his- 
torias de los libros de caballerias, que por las 
de mi verdadero don Quixote van ya tropezando, 



y han de caer del todo, sin duda alguna." His- 
torians of Spanish literature seem to agree 
with Cervantes that he achieved his purpose. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, to quote the latest writer 
on the matter, states in his Litterature Espa- 
gnole (1913, p. 285) : "II voulut detruire les 
mauvais livres de ce genre : il y reussit. Apres 
que Don Quichotte eut paru, on ecrivit x encore 
des romans de chevalerie, mais on ne les publia 
pas, et un seul — 1'Espejo de Principes, y Cava- 
lleros (1562-1581-1589) de Diego Ortunez de 
Calahorra— fut reimprimS (1617-1623). Pour- 
quoi cet arret subit? C'est que Cervantes don- 
nait mieux que ce qu'il 6tait." 

Such a conclusion presupposes that books of 
chivalry flourished until 1605 and that they 
then immediately ceased to be published. Ac- 
cording to Ticknor, it was Faria y Sousa who 
first observed (1637) that in consequence of 
the publication of Don Quixote, books of chiv- 
alry "no son tan leidos." In a dedication to 
the novel printed in 1668, we are told that its 
previous repeated impressions " han desterrado 
los libros tan perjudicales a las costumbres." 
Clemencin, in his edition of 1833, stated that 
after 1605 "no se public6 de nuevo libro al- 
guno de caballerias, y dejaron de reimprimirse 
los anteriores." Ticknor noted exceptions to 
this generalization — the Genealogia de la Tole- 
dana Discreta, 1608 (1604), and El Odballero 
del Febo, 1617 (1562), 1623 (1581). To 
Ticknor's list ought to be added the following 
works, all of which would have found a place 
in Don Quixote's library of "caballerescos 
libros " : 

Roberto el Diablo, 1607 (1509), 1627, 1628. 

La DonceUa Theodor, 1607 (1530), 1642, 
1676. 

Oliveros y Artus, 1608? (1499). 

Lope de Vega, Hermosura de Angelica, 1608 
(1602). 

Eslava, Noches de imvierno ("novelas caba- 
llerescas"— Salva), 1609. 

La Oronica del Cid, 1610 (1498), 1616 (two 
editions), 1627 (two editions). 

1 In the previous edition we read: "Apres la 
publication de Don Quichotte, on n'e"crivit plus de 
roman de chevalerie." 
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Garlomagno, 1613 (1528), 1641, 1650. 

Tablante de Ricamonte, 1614 (1513), 1629. 

Contreras, Selva de aventwas, 1615, two 
editions (1572). 

Balbuena, El Bernardo, 1624. 

Magalona, 1628 (1519), ca. 1690. 

Roselauro y Francelisa, 1630 (ms.). 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we may now 
consider another aspect of Fitzmaurice-Kelly's 
question: "Pourquoi cet arret subit?" Tick- 
nor observed that the period of the passion for 
books of chivalry was eminently the sixteenth 
century. He might have been more precise: 
it had passed by the end of the eighties. Cer- 
vantes began to write Don Quixote after 1590. 
From 1590 to 1605, when the first part of his 
novel appeared, almost no books of chivalry 
were written or reprinted. The typical works 
— the Amadises, Esplandimes, Febos, Palme- 
rines, Lisuartes, Florambelos, Esferamundos, to 
quote those mentioned by Lope de Vega as 
typical — were no longer in sufficient demand 
to justify new editions. The sole exceptions 
were a few reprints made at Lisbon. The 
presses of Madrid, which by 1590 were taking 
the lead in the Peninsula, did not then, nor 
for that matter during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, publish a single work of this 
kind in prose. In attacking books of chivalry, 
Cervantes was attacking the tastes of a previous 
generation — his own generation. By 1605, it 
must be remembered, Cervantes was fifty-eight 
years of age. The new generation had the 
Comedia; it was no longer interested in books 
of chivalry, nor indeed in pastoral romances, 
which like the former had died a natural death. 
There were exceptions, it is true. As late as 
1621, Lope de Vega says of a girl that she was 
" bachillera y hermosa, y picaua en leer libros 
de cauallerias y amores" (Las Fortunas de 
Diana, 69 vo.). But this aspect of the matter 
need not be dwelt upon here, and I conclude 
with a list of books of chivalry published in 
Spain, exclusive of Portugal, between 1590 and 
1605. 

Contreras, Selva de aventuras, 1590 (1572), 
1591, 1592?, 1600?, 1603. 

Pedro de Portugal, 1595 (1570). 

Barellas, Los Condes de Barcelona, 1600. 



Lope de Vega, La Hermosura de Angelica, 
1602 (written in 1588), etc. 

Magalona, 1602 (1519). 

Polidsne, 1602. 

Cronica del Cid, 1604 (1498). 

Oliveros y Artus, 1604 (1499). 

Martinez, La Toledana discreta, 1604. 

Tablante de Ricamonte, 1604 (1513). 

Roberto el Diablo, 1604 (1509). 

Only three of these were not reprinted after 
1605 ! 



Milton A. Buchanan. 



University of Toronto. 



FURTHER NOTES ON" CLASSIC 
LITEBAEY TRADITION 

II 

A favorite device employed to describe the 
effects of love is the use of oxymora, a mild 
example of which is furnished by Shakespeare, 
R. and J., I, 1: "O loving hate! — O heavy 
lightness! serious vanity! — Feather of lead, 
bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! " That this 
practice was traditional, although the taste of 
the individual writer dictated, to a large extent, 
the choice of opposites, the following passages, 
representing the most extreme cases, will make 
clear: — Watson, Hecatomp., V, XII, XVIII, 
XL, the last an imitation of Petrarch, Son. 
CIV, which also served as the model for Wyatt, 
p. 9 (Aldine ed.), and for Baiif, 6 Am. de Fran- 
cine, p. 150 (ed. Marty-Laveaux) ; Lodge, 
Rosalynd, p. 48 (ed. Hazlitt), an amplification 
of Terence, Eun. 58 sq. ; Constable, Diana, VI, 
2; Lyly, Euphues, p. 107; id. Endimion, V, 2; 
Gallatea, I, 2; Sidney, A. and 8., VI; Baif, 
l.c, p. 102, from Petrarch, Son., CII; Jodelle, 
Les Am., Son. XLII ; Ronsard, Les Am., CLIII, 
CLXXVIII (cf. Petrarch, Son. CXXVIII) ; 
Tasso, Madr., CXIV, Attiviano, Poeti, II, p. 
232; Roman de la Rose, 4911 sq. (ed. Michel), 
translated by Chaucer ( ?) B. of R., 4706 sq. ; cf . 

■ Cf . Ingraham, The Sources of Les Amours de J. 
A. BaXf, pp. 35-6. 



